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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN IDEAS OF GOD 
At last we have a thorough scientific comparison of the most funda- 
mental conception in Israel's religion with the similar conceptions in 
Babylonia. 1 Such a comparison has been a desideratum since the 
publication of Delitzsch's Babel und Bibel lecture ten years ago. That 
event was followed by several pan-Babylonian claims of different sorts — 
claims which have met with varying degrees of popularity. No one 
with adequate knowledge of the Babylonian sources and equal knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis has, however, until now made a careful and 
unprejudiced comparison of the idea of God in the literature of the two 
peoples. Professor Hehn's book does this and thus supplies a real need. 
Chap, i, pp. 1-15, is devoted to the fundamental conception of the 
Babylonians concerning the nature of deity, where it is found that the 
Babylonian gods are nature gods, connected with the sun, moon, or stars 
(but most of them with the sun), with plant-life, or with storms. Chap, 
ii, pp. 16-102, deals with the attitude of the Babylonian religion toward 
monotheism. With monotheism in view, the author examines the 
conceptions of the principal Babylonian gods, Anu, Enlil-Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shamash, Ishtar, Marduk, Nebo, Tammuz, Ningirsu-Ninib, Nergal, 
Ramman-Adad, and Ashur. It appears that in a later time Marduk was 
conceived as being all and possessing all which the other gods singly pos- 
sess and are. In him were thought to be united the peculiarities of the 
different gods. Marduk was exalted high above them all. Under such 
circumstances one would expect to find Marduk alone honored and the 
other gods falling into the background. It would be only a step for 
men to say, " Marduk alone is god and there is no other god near him." 
But Hehn finds that it never occurred to them to take this step, so that 
this is not a real monotheism. Adadnirari IV says of Nebo, "In him 
trust and beside him trust no other god!" This is the nearest approach 
to the intolerance inherent in real monotheism that the worshiper of 
any Mesopotamian god makes, but we have no evidence that Adadnirari 
IV carried it out. Indeed we have abundant evidence in his inscriptions 
that he continued to worship the national god Ashur. A hymn to the 

1 Die bibliscke und die babylonische Gottesidee: die israelitische Gottesauffassung im 
Lichte der altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte. Von D. Johannes Hehn. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1913. xii+436 pages. M. 10. 
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god Sin speaks of him as "alone mighty," but none of his worshipers 
ever carried this out so as to create for him the exclusiveness of real 
monotheism. The monotheism of Amenophis IV is also examined and 
found to be of quite a different order from that of Israel. Chap, iii, 
pp. 102-49, treats of the attitude of the other peoples of hither-Asia 
to the Assyro-Babylonian religion and to monotheism. Much syn- 
cretism is found here. The gods of different places were readily iden- 
tified with one another, but there was no monotheism. Chap, iv, 
pp. 150-213, deals with the problem whether there was a primitive 
Semitic god, Hu or El. Hehn concludes that there was not. 

In chap, iv Hehn approaches the religion of Israel. He studies the 
names by which the God of Israel was called, Yahweh, Yahweh S e boath, 
El, 'Elyon, and El Shaddai. His most interesting conclusions here are 
that the name Yahu is probably older than Yahweh; that it meant "He 
is there" or "He is present," i.e., for the help of his people; that Israel 
did not borrow the name from the Kenites; and that there is no con- 
vincing evidence of the existence of a god Yau or Yahweh in Babylonia. 
The elements that have been so interpreted can, Hehn thinks, be inter- 
preted in an entirely different way, and they always lack the deter- 
minative for deity. 

The last chapter (vi, pp. 271-393) treats of the fundamental features 
of the Israelitish religion in contrast with the Babylonian. Here Hehn 
brings out the national-historical character of Hebrew religion in contrast 
with the nature religion of Babylonia; he emphasizes the peculiar intol- 
erance of Israel's Yahweh religion toward other cults, and treats at 
length the unpicturable character of Yahweh in contrast with the 
Babylonian representations of their gods. In this connection he dis- 
cusses ait length the various symbols of divinity, one of which was used 
of Yahweh, viz., the bull, cow, lion, eagle, and serpent, and finds that 
they were general symbols of deity widely used of different deities all 
over western Asia. The relation of Yahweh to mythology, astrology, 
soothsaying, and magic is found to be widely different from the Baby- 
lonian. In all these ways the independence of Israel's religion of Baby- 
lonia is demonstrated. 

One of the most interesting portions of this chapter is the discussion 
of ethical monotheism and its relation to universal monotheism. Ethical 
monotheism was, Hehn holds, first fully developed in the time of the 
prophets, but in order to explain it, he thinks we must believe that it 
was inherent in the cult from the time of Moses. He insists that the 
ethical decalogue must come from Moses, though he offers no proof. 
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A section near the end is devoted to the importance of religious person- 
alities. Hehn insists that without the creative influence of such person- 
alities no great religion can be understood. He rightly says, one can 
as easily understand Buddhism without Gautama, Christianity without 
Christ, or Islam without Mohammed, as he can understand the religion 
of Israel without Moses. Hehn holds that down to the exile Israel had 
really two religions: ethical monotheism which was esoteric in prophetic 
circles, where it was developed and expanded; and the popular religion, 
which confounded Yahweh with the Baals, represented him as a bull, 
and worshiped him with the ritual of other nature gods. 

In the last section of the chapter, in treating of the origin of Israel's 
religion, Hehn seems to regard it as largely the creation of Moses, 
developed, of course, by the prophets. He denies that Moses obtained 
the name Yahweh from the Kenites and, though he admits that it may 
be older than Moses, thinks that it obtains its significance to Israel from 
Moses' own interpretation of it. 

The book as a whole is a refreshing one. It is, in spite of somewhat 
frequent misprints, work well done. One finds in it much with which 
heartily to agree, and much with which to disagree. The points which 
commend themselves are, however, far more important and fundamental 
than the others. In the face of Hehn's sober comparison, no one can 
hereafter successfully contend that Yahweh, as he appears in the Old 
Testament, is a creation of Babylonian influences, or that Hebrew 
monotheism is borrowed either from Babylon or from Amenophis IV. 
One's differences of opinion relate to such secondary matters as the 
existence of a divine name Yahweh or Yahu before the time of Moses 
in the West-Semitic world, which was carried through eastward migra- 
tions to Babylonia; to the probability that Moses learned the name 
Yahweh from the Kenites, and to the belief that it was the ritual deca- 
logue, not the moral, that can be traced back to Moses. On these 
points the reviewer has previously expressed different opinions, which 
Hehn's arguments do not lead him to revise. 1 

The book contains a wealth of material of which a brief review can 
give no adequate conception. 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

'See A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1902, pp. 269-96; "Israel" in Hastings, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible in one Volume, p. 395, 1f6, and p. 410 ff., %2; and Studies in the 
History of Religion presented to C. H. Toy, Macmillan, 1912, pp. 187-204. 



